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The Evolution of the Landscape of the Island of Lesvos: According to 
Literary Sources and Relations 


Nicolas Vernicos, (Prof. Emer.), University of the Aegean, Mytilene. 
Mytilene-Athens, April 1990! 


TleotAnyn 

LyuEoa (dnAadyn tn dexaetia tov 1990), to toTtio TOV VNOLOV ETLOREL VA TLEQLYEAPEt OTL 
KUQLAQXEITAL ATO EVAV TWKVO EAQLWVA OTA AVATOALKA KAL VOTLOAVATOALKA. OotdG0, 
AéoBog etvat oe weyaAo BaOUS eQnuoTtoIMévN KaAL AdevdEN SUTUKA LAG YeEeauUT|S 
Boeed-votovu Tov TIVyALVEL ATO TO TAQEADAAATGOLO XWELO TNS IlETEASG OTN ULKET] TOAN 
tS KadAovie, eva ovvavta Kaveic Eva OXETLKA OVETIAYVES TEVKOdACGOS [tO Tchamlik] 
AVATOALKA TNS Bias YeauTS, OTav TAEWEVEL ATO TH MuTUNVN EOS THY KaAAovn. 
Kata Kavova, ta xwoeidk e€akoAov8ovv va TeoiBadAovtat amd KaAALEQYNUEVa 
OLKOTTEOA KAL MLKEA TLEQLBOALA, TA OTLOLA TAQATNEOVVTAL ETLLONS OTIC TLEQLODOTEQES ATLO 
TIC UtKEés AAAOUBLAKES TAQAKTLES TESLADES KAL LOLAITEQA OTHV ETLTIESN TEQLOXT] TNS 
KaAdAovie. H etagnns yv@mon ts UaKkEeoTEdBeouNS ECEALENS AVTWV TWV KUQELWV TOTTIWV 
KALT] KAAUVTEEN KATAVONON TNS LlotTOeLaS THS BAdOTNONS —TOGO TNS AYELAS OOO KaL TNS 
KadAAtegyovuevncs— oto Atyaio Oa arnodetxy8ovvV YeyaAn PoNnPeta yia doovC 
QOXOAOVVTAL HE TLIC PvoiKkés toogeoTties. H EAAASaA PeEetoKetat TAEOV CE ELA TLEQiOdSO 
ONUAVTLKOD ETLAVATIQLODOLOQIOMOV TWV YEWELYLKWV TLOALTLK@V TNS, KADWS KAL TWV 
TOOTWV LE TOUS OTIOIOVG avTUAaLUBaveTaL N ETLOTHUN THY TAQEAKOAOVONON TwWV 
BIWOOLUWV OLKOAODYIKWV LOOQQOTILWV, TH SLALOQPWON TOTIWV KAL TN SLAXEIQLON AyELAC 
yn 1 ys v6 KaBEoTtwWS TAVONS KAAALEQYELAC. 
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Euc. 1. Map of Lesvos Island 


1 Paper presented to the Meeting held at the Orthodox Academy, Kolymbari, Crete on 20-22 April 
1990. -- European Community project entitled Crete and the 42gean Islands: effects of changing climate on 
the environment, a joint study by the Department of Environmental Studies, University of the Aegean, 
and the Department of Geography, University of Cambridge. 
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The issue we wish to address in this paper is the extent to which travelers’ relations, local 
literary sources and scattered journalistic impressions provide information as to the aspect 
and composition of past landscapes in the island of Lesvos. 


Today (i.e. the 1990’s), the island's landscape can be described as dominated by a dense 
olive grove in the east and south-east. Lesbos is however largely desertified and treeless 
west of a north-south line going from the coastal village of Petra to the small town of 
Kalloni, while one finds a relatively compact pine tree forest [the Tchamlik] east of that same 
line, when traveling from Mytilene towards Kalloni. As a rule, villages are still surrounded 
by cultivated plots and small orchards, which are also seen in most of the minute alluvial 
coastal plains and especially in the flat Kalloni area. 


It is our belief that adequate knowledge of the long-term evolution of these main 
landscapes and a better understanding of the vegetation's history - both the wild and the 
cultivated - in the Aegean will prove of great help to those dealing with natural equilibria. 
We will also add that we are now entering a period of a major retargeting of our 
agricultural policies, as well as of the ways we conceive monitoring sustainable ecological 
equilibria, molding landscapes and managing wild or set aside land. 


The importance of all these preoccupations explains why progressively, those trained in 
rural economics will have to broaden the scope of their knowledge, to include the study of 
landscape and non-cultivated land management. 


The main questions we would wish to elicit through a rereading of historic sources are the 
situation that was prevailing in the now "desert" west, the extension of planted and forested 
areas, the major changes in the cultivated or semi-cultivated vegetation. Obviously, village 
populations in the past were largely dependent on locally grown staples; it will be of 
interest to enquire as to the nature and extent of such products. 


The Last Hundred Years 


Existing information regarding the vegetation and the natural aspect of Lesbos, from 
ancient, medieval and early modern times remain scanty, as is the case for most of Greece 
Even travelers in modern times, with proper training in natural sciences and botany; 
seldom provide thorough accounts of the landscape. This we consider a clear indication 
that our actual interest in landscapes is a modern scientific preoccupation and still requires 
considerable field work, especially in the Aegean. 


During the second half of the nineteenth century, botanists and geographers like H. 
Kiepert, R. Koldewey and C. Candargy, made extensive studies of the island's flora and 
mapped the vegetation. We have thus a relatively clear image of the structure of the 
cultures and the vegetation zones of Lesbos at about 1890, allowing for systematic 
comparisons with actual satellite images. Furthermore, it is possible, by means of land 
surveys to control Kiepert-Koldewey's cartography, in a number of sites (Desertification, 
1986). 


Generally speaking, it appears that a hundred years ago the island of Lesbos had a similar 
ecology and landscape structure to the one we actually observe. However, the forested areas 
were presumably more extensive, the olive groves probably half as important as they are 
today and the cultivated areas around the villages much more organized. As a result, the 
desertic west part of the island was probably spotted with numerous cultivated zones and 
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what is more important; there existed in the north of the island an extensive strip of 
greenery, which must date from very early times. Yet a number of question-marks persist 
cautioning us as to the accuracy of some indications provided by Kiepert-Koldewey at the 
local level. 


In any case, and apart from the details, the very fact that we have a clear and scientific 
image of the landscapes of Lesbos in 1890, allows us to conclude that, within a similar 
ecological landscape structure, considerable medium-term changes have occurred during 
the last hundred years. 


These changes include: an important effort to plant olive trees to replace other cultures and 
to win cultivated space on wild lands (maquis and forests), the quasi-complete destruction 
of oak tree clusters (Quercus aegilops macrolepis) and forests, the abandonment of vineyards 
and of cereals. Since the 1960's further decrease of agricultural activities due to emigration 
and development of other activities, brought forth the disorganisation of the cultivated 
space of the inland villages, and a further systematic effort to extend olive trees and 
orchards that generally allow for people to limit the time they must spend in the fields. 
Since the 1980s, the growing demand for meat and dairy products along with EEC/EU 
subsidies resulted in an impressive increase of sheep and goat herds: 250,000 in 1978 to 
345,000 in 1987. 


Therefore, a first conclusion points to a hundred years evolution during which the island of 
Lesbos underwent a massive plantation of olive trees in the east and a "desertification" in the 
west, resulting from the abandonment of subsistence cultures and from the reduction of the 
tree cover that was later exacerbated by overgrazing. 


It is not clear how the landscape was modified during those times, when first, the villagers 
intensified their staple and subsistence cultures (1912-1944) and later, following massive 
emigration dramatically reduced all agricultural activities (1950-1979). Then, once again, 
during the last ten years we observe a regain of husbandry and pastoral activities in the 
island. 


Walking through the land one still observes the remains of important irrigation works, 
which though of a relative primitive technology, seem to have harnessed most of the 
seasonal streams and rainwater flows. We have reached the conclusion that they generally 
date back to the years 1905-1925 and 1936-43 (a period of autarchy and war). 


In this respect, it may be interesting to note that Lesbos does not seem to have the number 
of windmills its 100,000 population would have required, instead one discovers the ruins of 
several groups of water mills. Significantly one of the streams of Kalloni is named the "water 
mill river" (MvAomt6tauoc) and we have initiated a small study on the irrigation system that 
is still in use in the village of Lambou Myloi, where until the 1940's seven water mills were 
functioning. It is our contention that a fairly good mastery of water management was one 
of the features of agriculture in Lesbos; this question requires an extensive field work to 
spot the ruins and to establish the way village fields were tended and irrigated, as well as 
the periods during which coastal marshes were dried to provide for garden plots (Thermi, 
Yera, Kalloni). Water, including hydraulic power, was also paramount for the numerous 
local olive oil presses and soap factories.” 


2 A PhD thesis by Dr. Makis Axiotis proved that Lesbos had more than two hundred watermills and 
was extremely advanced in exploiting its hydraulic natural resources. 
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Gardening, following a tradition that existed in areas surrounding the urban centres of the 
Ottoman cities, was also a probable major activity and a definite feature of the island's 
landscape a hundred or even a hundred fifty years ago. Kiepert-Koldewey's map of 
vegetation clearly shows the existence of an area of orchards surrounding the city of 
Mytilene, as well as smaller ones along the east coast around Sigri and on the hills of the 
capital's peninsula (Amali). It should be reminded that the town of Mytilene along with 
Ayvalik on the mainland formed a double urban pole of more than 70,000 people at its 
peak in 1900-1912. 


It is interesting and significant that Candargy enumerates large number of different sorts of 
pears and other fruit trees, that could provide the markets of Mytilene and Ayvalik with 
mature fruits, of early and late varieties, for seven consecutive months. Even the vineyards, as 
we will see, appear to have been geared to the production of table grapes in November and 
December. It is worth adding that pears (Pyrus) co-planted with olive trees produced 
another major cash crop in the past. Both in Lesvos and in other North Aegean islands they 
dried pears and exported them to Egypt, 


It is also within this Anatolian tradition of gardening and decorating the urban landscapes, 
that Lesbos towns and villages still display the luscious spring bluish blossoms of Wisterias 
(Wistaria sinensis) that cover the roads and central places of Molyvos, Agiassos, Moria and 
can been seen in numerous house gardens along with an unusual, for Greece, number of 
roses. The aesthetic of the landscapes within and around the human settlements raises a 
question that could lead to extensive discussions. In a provocative manner we could add 
that there is - according to our view - a definite link between the cultural development of a 
population and the way its immediate surroundings are organized, cleaned, cultivated and 
decorated. We have here another important dimension of the functions of landscapes. 


An excursus in ancient times 

Reference to classical authors and ancient Greece is in order when one deals with the 
Aegean and other parts of the country. Scientists must however be cautioned not to forget 
the rules of the historic method in judging past information. We should also clearly 
understand that the time span covered by ancient sources is too long, and too distant from 
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actual times. The literary sources that have come to us generally reflect a belief that nature 
was or is both unchangeable and potentially perfect or has been undergoing a continuous 
degradation from human misdemeanor -a view that is also underpinning modern 
ecological discussions. 


Given these precautions, we must remember that Theophrastus (BC c. 370-c. 286), the classic 
authority on plants was a native of Eressus in Lesbos. His «Historia Plantarum» can be still 
considered as a major source of reference on classic times vegetation and agricultural 
practices and there are good reasons to consider, that he could have had first hand 
information about his island. On the other hand, Longus (3" c. A.D.), description of Lesbos 
country side in Daphnis and Cloe, is purely romantic and unreal. Actually, six centuries 
roughly separate the two authors and Longus is a contemporary of Dio Crysostomus (Dion 
of Prusa) the author of the Huntman whose information on the situation that was prevailing 
in the countryside of Euboea in the beginning of the third century has been studied with 
proper historical caution’. 


We would note in this respect, that if rural Greece was in relative decline during the third 
century, Roman Lesbos had been provided with a remarkable aqueduct which allowed, not 
only for sufficient water for the needs of the city of Mytilene and its outskirt gardens, but 
also had numerous derivations by mean of which, it is believed that several areas could be 
irrigated. As far as we are concerned, we have no adequate knowledge of studies on 
Hellenistic and Roman times rural irrigation techniques and practices in the Aegean 
Islands. It appears nevertheless that in the case of Lesbos, the aqueduct had served a dual 
purpose of irrigating gardens and watering the city population. 


To understand the possible impact on the environment it should be noted that Mytilene's 
Roman aqueduct* collected water as far inland as the so called «Great Lake» (Megale Limni), 
N-W of the town of Agiassos. It then crossed the mountains to the outskirts of the hamlet of 
Lambou Myloi, collecting on its way the waters of the main springs of the area and reached 
the village of Moria, where important remains can be still seen. From Moria the water was 
brought to the hills of up-town Mytilene and could be distributed to both the city and the 
gardens. The existence of such an important work as well as the course it follows implies a 
sound management of available water resources in the eastern part of Lesbos.° It also points 
to an intensive cultivation of the upper Evergetoulas river valley and of the flat areas of 
Moria. It is in these places that we observed that the seasonal streams were systematically 
walled and their water fed into cultivated areas, possibly during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. We therefore formulate the hypothesis that Roman Mytilene was 
surrounded by important areas of irrigated gardens using the waters of both the aqueduct 
and of the other water sources in Thermi and Yera. 

Another water flow that was tapped in the city, up to relatively recent times, sprang from 
Langada [the Valley] and reached the sea running along the main road, under the actual 
Telephone authority building (OTE) and the central Gymnasium. Recent archaeological 


3 See C.P. Jones. The Roman Word of Dio Chrysostom, Cambridge, Mass.- London, 1978 and J. Day, 
"The Value of Dio Chrysostom's Euboean Discourse for the Economic Historian", in Studies in Roman 
Economic and Social History in Honor of A.C. Johnson, Princeton 1951, pp. 209-235. 

4 See the Pergamon aqueducts: Garbrecht, Stadt und Landshaft Teil 4, Die Waserversorgung von 
Pergamon, AvP 1,4 (Berlin 2001). 

5 We wish to add that calcareous deposits in the water pipes of Mytilene’s theater may be an 
indication that water hardness was also a problem in those times, as it is today. 
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excavation at that place revealed the abundance of that underground water source (that has 
been polluted uphill by a municipal waste dump) and the probable existence of a fountain 
in a Roman villa [1989 excavations].° 


Returning to Theophrastus [Historia Plantarum] we first observe a remarkable dearth of 
information about our island. In fact, only three indications are provided, two of which 
refer to the city of Pyrrha that has reportedly sank in the golf of Kalloni. We thus read that 
the «the oak also deteriorates from seed; at least many persons having raised trees from 
acorns of the oak {at} Pyrrha could not produce one like the parent tree» [nN dQuc. ATO Youv 
ts ev IIlveega TOAAOL PUTEVOAVTES OVK EdUVAVO’ OLOLav ToLeiv. Theophrastus II.ii.6, 
Loeb p. 113]. 


In the region of mount Ordimnos, probably in places we may reach along the actual road 
going from Antissa to Eressus the presence of a spindle-tree [Evw@vuuoc: Euonymus 
europaeus according Theophrastus editor] is indicated [ III, xviii. 13. Loeb 281]. This plant 
begins to shoot in January, has a horrible smell and is deadly to sheep and goat. We 
suppose that specialists may roughly deduce what vegetation includeo this plant. And it is 
also worth noting that we are also indirectly informed of the presence of sheep and goats 
grazing in the area, something one currently sees these days. (1990s) 


Yet, the most valuable indication that Theophrastus has left, concerns the presence of pine 
trees on the hills of Pyrrha. Furthermore, it appears that, as it happens in our times, these 
pines suffered from forest fires and sprouted back some years later. The relevant passage is 
as follows: «And there is another great difference between the 7tituc (pine) and the mtevKn 
(fir); the fir (7t2UKn) if it is burnt down to the roots, does not shoot up again, while the pine 
(mtituc), according to some will do so; for instance, this happened in Lesbos when the pine 
covered mountain of Pyrrha was burnt. [tnhv mtitvv de Paol tives AVaBAAOTAVEL, WOTLEQ 
Kat ev AéoBw euTienoVévtoc tov TIveeaiwv 6gouc Tov TUTUWMdOUG. Loeb IIL ix 4-6, p. 217]. 


Ancient Pyrrha's general location is in the area of modern Achladeri’ south of the Vouvaris 
river mouth and includes the south west reaches of the Pinus brutia forest of Tchamliki. 
Interestingly enough, these few glimpses of Lesbos landscapes in Theophrastus times 
appear very close to what we may observe in nowadays, at least in the two places that are 
mentioned, also indicating the fires that naturally check the Mediterranean pine tree 
forests. 


Reviewing other ancient authors, and especially Athenaeus (see citations, annex ) we learn 
that Lesbos was a land producing well known wines. Apparently prime quality oats, grown 


° A well situated at the end of the garden of the Bineion building of the University of the Aegean, 
near the wall of the Gymnasium uses the same water table and seems to date back to ancient times. 
7 Achladeri is a place name meaning a pear tree grove. 
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on the coastal hills of Eressus were considered fitted for the Gods. Truffles [Udva} and 
scallop oysters [ktévia] were two other of the islands specialties. To this day, local 
mushrooms - the Boletus, known as cepes [in Fr.] or porcini [in It.] and scallops can be seen 
on the market of Mytilene in season. 


We have observed that most of the authors who pray Lesbos wines [in Athenaeus sources] 
date from the fourth century B.C., reference made to Alcaeus poems bring us back to the 
seventh century B.C. In this chronological context Diogenes Laertius also mentions a law 
passed by Pittacus of Mytilene doubling penalties in case of heavy drinking, while 
testimony from Strabo or even Virgil’ take us to the very beginning of the Christian era. 
Taken together, all these indications, along with those of Theophrastus, span more than 
seven hundred years. The time period is too long and if we are prepared to accept that 
Lesbos wines may have reached their highest reputation during the fourth century, we 
must be cautious in extrapolating conclusions for the entire length of time. Similarly ancient 
place names, such as Nape (Naz, vallon boisé, see Strabo IX.6c)? contain valuable 
indications but must be precisely located. 


It is also interesting to note that these classic Greek authors do not mention any extensive 
olive tree plantations. However fragmentary inscriptions - probably dating from the reign of 
Diocletian (284-304) containing a local cadastral list (see below in the Annex of the paper) 
indicates a number of villages or places (xweiov) where were cultivated vignes aun[éAov], 
olive trees (éAatwv), sowing plots for cereals (o7m0gi[uov ync]) and oats (BUvat). The 
cadastral also mentions pasture land (vou[tov ync]) and sheep herds (mQ6B[ata] as well as 
oxen, goats and a horse). 


Olive culture seem, on the contrary to have been well developed in Samos, where now it is 
the vineyards that are, since the end of the eighteenth century, the dominant cash crop. 


The Vineyards of Lesbos since Early Modern times 


Lacking information on the end of the Middle Ages, when the island of Lesbos was 
governed by the Genoan Gattilusj family (as vassals of the Emperor of Constantinople) 
1355-1462, we have turned to two sources of the sixteenth century, namely Piri Reis' Bahriye 
(1521) and Pierre Belon (1546). Ottoman fiscal regulations [Kanunname] spanning from 1548 
to 1581 also provide several valuable additional indication, that are also completed in a 
couple of points by the relation of the bishop of Molyvos Gabriel Somaroupa."! 

According to a (particularly unsatisfactory) translation of Piri Reis’ travels book the Bahriye 
the island of Lesbos was considerably developed during the century of the Gattilusj 
government who built several strongholds and castles, churches, fountains and «planted 


8 «Non cadem arboribus pendet vindemia nostris, Quam methymnaeo carpit de palmite Lesbos.» 
(Virgilius, Georg. lib 2). 

9 «...ATO YAQ TOV SQEVUWSOUS WVOUAOTAL OUWVULLWC, WoTtEQ KaL Natty év ta MnOvpvnyc trediq,..» 
Strabo IX, Loeb, vol. 4, p.383. 

10 Pottier Edmond, Hauvette-Besnault Amédée. Inscriptions de Lesbos. In: Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique. Volume 4, 1880. pp. 417-448. doi: 10.3406/bch.1880.4342. 


http://www.persee.fr/. 
1H Ilepirypapn tnc Aéofov tov MntpornoAitov MnOvuvnc TappinA Lovpapovra 1618-24/2/1621. 
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vines and gardens». At that time Mytilene was also the area's centre of the trade of cloths 
and textiles. 


Some information on the landscape can be found in the description of the coastal stretch 
from Eressus to the head of the Kalloni golf. Plane trees [Platanus] are reported to exist in 
the valley of Kroussos and [Salix] in the next alluvial plain one meets when sailing 
eastwards. Water springs existed in the area of Makara, at the entrance of the golf of Kalloni, 
where on both sides of the straits, Piri Reis, notes the presence of vineyards. These vineyards 
also appear on the map published by Koldewey and Kiepert (1885-90). 


Even more impressive is the description of the water-mills, plane trees and citrus trees 
plantations on the western side of the gulf's head in the north of Parakoila. These cultures 
existed in 1890 and were still active in the 1950's. As for the plane trees in Parakoila's coast 
we believe that they were possibly grown-up Quercus aegilops, young scattered specimens 
of which we may still observe while driving along the coastal road. We may further add, 
that in Koldewey-Kiepert's map, the inland hills of Parakoila were marked as covered with 
«valonia oaks» All these indications add up and tend to point to the fact that parts of the 
landscape (both the cultivated and the wild) may not have substantially changed, each time 
they have been described during the period from 1500 to 1900. 


Pierre Belon's observations confirm the importance of the wine production in sixteenth's 
century Lesbos. He reports a red wine of quality, stained with the help of an added dye 
introduced by merchants of Jewish origin. Even more important is the mention of wine 
exports to Constantinople, where the Lesbian wines were highly appreciated. Four 
hundred years later (1832 -1847) in the Report on the state of the Greek Hospital of the 
Seven Towers [Ta Historica, vol. 3, no. 5 (June 1986) p. 107, 113] only olive oil retailers from 
Lesbos are described. 


Belon further mentions the local pony horses, a race that has now be extinct.’ This author 
also indicates that in Mytilene great quantities of "bulgur" and "trahana" were made. From 
this we may infer a local production of cereals that was probably complemented by imports 
from the near lying mainland. During that same century, Lesbos underwent an important 
depopulation; Omer Barkan" (6) historic sources report no more than 7.659 families (about 
35,000 inhabitants) for the entire island. If this was the case, we may then infer that the wild 
vegetation and the forested areas may have been left to recover and perhaps to expand 
during the decades, when population pressure appears to have been low. 


In the report on the state of Lesbos written by Gabriel Sumarupa bishop of Methymna at 
about 1630-41, vineyards and gardens in Molyvdos and Petra are also mentioned (para. 
47.13-15). Their presence is also indicated, in both places, on Keipert and Koldewey 1890's 
map. Travelers who visited or sailed around the island in the eighteenth century, like 
Tournefort (1701), Olivier (1793), and Castellan also indicate a wine production on the 
island. It should be added that, in those more recent times, the production of olive oil, figs 


? Valonia [It. vallonia, from Gr. B&Aavoc] the acorn cups of an oak of Europe and Asia (valonia oak), 
used in dyeing, tanning, etc. [Webster's New Twentieth Century Dictionary]. 

13 Known as aAoyakia Mivtnoec, they have preserved in Turkey and some have been taken to 
Lesvos. An effort to reintroduce them from a similar Anatolian breed is now underway. 

4 Refered by A. Vakalopoulos. Historia tou Hellinikou Ethnous. Salonika, 1964, vol. B1, p. 98, table and 
note 98.3 
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as well as the presence of forests and timber was explicitly mentioned in all written sources. 
And already the sixteenth century Kanunname had provisions for these products. 


A hundred years later, in 1856, the author of the «Ramble in the interior of Mytilene with the 
late Sir Charles Newton» repeatedly mentions eating grapes during the last days of 
November. The information must be reliable, since he notes that his travel companion 
«Herr P--- was inordinately fond of grapes» (p. 601). We thus learn that a basketful of them was 
obtained in Molyvdos, and that very fine grapes were also served in Agiassos. Kiepert- 
Koldewey map confirms the presence of vineyards in both places. What is new is the 
indication that the grapes grown in Lesbos, and also probably on the nearby mainland, 
were of a variety that ripe at a late date, as is the case of the traditional pink-red «fraoula» 
table grape variety, one still founds on the markets of Greece in October and November. 


This interesting deduction may explain why grapes have been cultivated on the hills that 
surround Sigri, where faint traces of terraces are still visible from the road. Since Sigri was 
reportedly a Moslem settlement, it is probable that in several places vines were mainly 
producing table grapes and that late season varieties were more in favour in areas where 
the population was not drinking wine. We have an indirect confirmation of such a 
possibility in the 1548-1585 Kanunname where Moslem vineyards are mentioned and are 
taxed at a rate of four akce per dénum of area. 


This pattern of production is also consistent with the Anatolian urban tradition to spread 
early and late fruit varieties to serve the market from late spring to early winter as we have 
already indicated. [Candargy 1889, Flora]. Finally, the first quantitative indication of the 
grape production of our island, for 1880's is 4,000,000 klg. (4,000 tons - Vital Cuinet/ Karl 
von Scherzer/Gabriel Gravier). A rather small output, when one compares with 12,000 tons 
produced in Samos in 1982 and 6,000 tons in both Lesbos and Lemnos at that same year 
[NSSG, Agricultural Statistics of Greece Year 1982. Athens 1985 - the latest edition in 1990] 


It would be premature, at this stage of our knowledge to discuss of the appearance of the 
phylloxera in our island. The Samian Yearbook of 1892 [Epetiris tis Hegemonias Samou, 1892, 
E. Stamatiades, pp. 36-37] mentions an unknown epidemic in 1851 that was fought by 
means of sulfur imports. Actually, the French trade statistics for Mytilene indicate imports 
of sulfur of a value of 22,000 francs [G. Gravier, p. 309, 1889-1890]. Phylloxera in two areas 
of Samos was reported for the first time in 1889-93 [Epetiris 1892, p. 77], by means of 
efficient organisation the Samians, tried to plan an orderly introduction of American vines 
and a methodical fight of the lice. Obviously in Lesbos nothing similar could have been 
attempted given the prevailing local conditions under the Ottoman administration. 


Eventually we may deduce from the primacy of olives, fruits [pears and figs] and forest 
products, that after the occurrence of a late phylloxera epidemic sometimes between 1885 
and 1905 and the 1920-22 war, the vineyards were only left to contribute marginally to the 
global output of agriculture. In 1928 we learn that a mere 615 tons of table grapes, and 1,452 
tons of wine-must were produced. We tend, nevertheless to believe that the fact that wine 
was a relatively secondary product in Lesbos, need a better explanation; probably cultural 
and commercial reasons may have concurred to the relative neglect of this important cash 
crop. As an example, good vineyards is said to have existed in the area of Tholonia 
according to local legends [in fact Kiepert-Koldewey do mark their presence on the coast], 
but they have been replaced by olive trees, that today have the reputation of being the most 
productive of the Kalloni-Agia Paraskevi region (Ag. Paraskevi 1970, p. 167). 
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The Pines and Oaks of Lesbos 


If the cultivated landscape seems not to have notably changed during the last centuries, at 
least as long as there were staple cultures in the island, a large question mark exists as to 
the extension and to the vegetation that prevailed in the wild lands and the forests of 
Lesbos. 


Modern statistics report for the year 1952: 34,300 ha of «forested lands» and 62,000 ha of 
pastures, along with 38,900 ha of olive plantations and 17,300 ha of arable land. Thirty years 
later the olive groves have increased to 46,000 ha and the arable land to 19,700 ha; as a 
result, the island displays a luscious greenery in large areas of its eastern part that appear 
nowadays more densely planted than in the beginning of the century. 


Since our first visit of Mytilene, we were impressed by the island's «great forest» the 
Tchamlik [ from turkish cam for Pinus], as well as by the remarkable absence of compact 
Quercus plantations, in spite of the fact that this tree is present in several places where 
young isolated specimens can be easily observed while travelling across Lesbos. 


If we are to believe the sources used by Emile Kolodny, the tree vegetation of nearby 
Lemnos was destroyed during the war between Turkey and Venice over Crete in the 
seventeenth century. Thereafter the large timber reserve in Lesbos would have been of 
strategic importance for the Ottoman fleet. Actually, an unpublished French archival source 
of the eighteenth century informs us that the Ottoman navy maintained a permanent 
shipbuilding activity in the island [D. Karydis 1989, AN., AE. 861, 1776]. 


Further notices from Greek sources mention pirate raids from the nearby island of Psara [in 
the period from 1780 to 1825] to seize timber for their ships. And there is also information 
that Ottoman administrative acts regulated the exploitation of the forest resources by 
drastically reducing the cutting of trees during certain periods to allow for regeneration. 


We therefore wish to submit the hypothesis that the actual Tchamlik may be partly the 
result of deliberate and long-term efforts of the Ottoman administration to ensure a 
permanent timber source for its fleet. This policy could have started in the sixteenth century 
while the population was still low and lasted until the twentieth century. The 1548 - 1581 
fiscal regulations include a tax for loads of resin - one of the pine products. There were also 
provisions for those prepared to clear unproductive land [with the axe] in order to cultivate 
it, another indication that «forested» land and maquis could be available to local free 
holders. 


Documentary evidence from the village of Lambou Myloi shows that the pine trees occupied 
more land in that part of the island in 1907 than in 1925, when the hamlet's new settlers 
cleared land and planted olives and other fruit trees (pears, cherries).According to Gravier 
the Tchamlik pine forest covered about 20,000 ha, a reasonably accurate approximation, to 
which we should add the forested slopes and inner valleys of Mt. Lepetymnos in the north 
where: «Comme dans la zone the Orthymnos, le sol est couvert de buissons de prynos, de 
vallonées, de chénes, de petits bois d'oliviers. Sous une herbe constellée d'anémones de 
toutes couleurs, glissent des rivieres assez poissonneuses.» (Gabriel Gravier, Lesbos, p. 273) 


Gariga vegetation, along with trees and cultures existed in the Amali peninsula [south of 
the city of Mitylene] and an Olea-ceratonia population could have been present before the 
plantation of olives and of the other fruit cultures. Sparse vegetation on the hill tops and on 
the land-plot limits, as well as the place name Koundouroudia (the local name of Ceratonia 
siliqua) point to a potential vegetation climax, on an area with a limestone substratum, 
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made of communities of Olea, Ceratonia, Quercus coccifera, Pistacia lentiscus, myrtles, 
Juniperus and Vitex agnus castus. We understand that specialists still discuss the particulars 
of such Mediterranean vegetations. 


In 1890 the Amali highlands appear to have harbored a pine tree cover with pines and there 
were places, near Moria where Ulmus (karagac) seems to have grown. However; the most 
salient feature of the Amali peninsula was probably its ancient olive cultures. Already in 
1825 olives covered the vicinity of Loutra (Enepekides 1988- van Osten p.99). From them 
comes the Turkish name «cap Zeitun» for what the French maps name cap Maleas; a place 
name, also known by the Greek mariners as Akroterion tis Elaias'’. 


With the help of Koldewey and Kiepert indications it was possible to establish a first 
distribution of the compact Oak tree zones in Lesbos. Our observations however, along 
with a field study and sampling conducted by Prof. Arianoutsou and Margaris team 
(Desertification 1986]), demonstrate that the areas where Quercus trees existed were rather 
common in Lesbos. Actually, it is our impression that on the terraced areas in the vicinity of 
Skalochori and Vatoussa - in the west of the island where sparse individuals can be easily 
seen - the oaks were semi-cultivated and co-planted with cereals (oats) and pulses, as was 
the case in the Cycladic Island of Kea (Tzia). Candargy (1889 Flora, p. 27-28) explicitly 
speaks about the cultivated Quercus aigilops in the north-west of Lesbos, reinforcing thus 
our opinion. 

In the beginning of the century, the local historian, Taxis, also mentions the development of 
the production of acorns and grapes in the areas of the villages of Stypsi, Filia, Anemotia, 
Tsoucalochori, Vatotisa, Telonia, Mesotopos and Eressus. Other oak tree zones can be seen 
past the salines of Kalloni, all the way to the bridge of river Tsiknias in the area of the 
village Arisvi. Clear remains of similar vegetation occur in the coast of Parakoila and on the 
way to cape Phokas [west of Vatera in the Polichnitos area], not to mention several remains 
of a presumably more extended Quercus vegetation in the north of the island )regions of 
Mandamados, Kapi and Sykaminia). 


There is also clear information that ships were 
Adaptation of Buondelmonte map 


of Lesbos(1414 -1420} regularly loading acorns, off Gavathas shores at the 

end of the eighteenth century. This is a coast exposed 

it | eee 2 to northern winds, we therefore deduce that the 
a ‘ ae a4 Quercus vegetation was locally extensive and 
ate. ¥ by x SS sufficiently productive to make the weather risk worth 
a: ed * taking [D. Karydis 1989, AN AE, unpublished 

~ ( wey rece Memoire 1776], Kiepert-Koldewey map of 1890 also 

woh Oh Sh vs indicates a widespread presence of Quercus in the 


North West. We may also add that there is living 
mat o memory of an important acorn trade in Eressus that 
further sustains evidence of an important population 


“9 ee of oaks in most parts of Lesbos. Actually, acorns were 
| tel also used for the production of tanin in the important 
N Vernicos 190% = local leather industry of the Sourlangas and 


15 see the Logbook entry of the ship Alexandros, G. Koulikourdi, O Alexandros tou Hadzi Alexandri, 
Athens 1972 —p.80). 
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Alepoudelis families in the gulf of Gera. 


It is worth adding that modern Greek authors often mention oak trees producing edible 
acorns. They systematically refer the ancient pryoc [Theophrastus, H.PI., II.viii. 2]. Such 
trees are reported to still exist or to have existed in the valley of Tsiknias [cf. Ag. Paraskevi 
1970, p. 18] 


At this stage we may also propose an answer to the question raised by Mytilene's map 
drawn by Cristoforo Buondelmonti (1414-1420) indicating the presence of a «Great Forest» 
in the desert west. It now appears that the presence of oak groves above Gavathas and 
more generally the presence of afforested slopes on the northern costal stretch from Pohi to 
Petra, gave the impression to those sailing around Lesbos, of a more extensive tree cover on 
most of the island. In fact, modern times travelers who only sailed along the coast reported 
similar impression. 


Conclusions 


Drawing conclusions is not an easy task. Literary sources even when they are the result of 
first hand field work, as in the case of Kiepert, Koldewey and Candargy, still need to be 
confirmed at the local level. There is also a need of a full air survey of Lesvos Island, and of 
some archival research to determine vegetation and cultures in a number of sensitive areas. 
We will therefore limit ourselves in formulating the following remarks: 


1.- The overall structure of the major vegetation and culture zones in Lesbos does not seem 
to have changed when we compare information of the third century BC to the first century, 
of the sixteenth century, of the years 1870-90 and of last ten years. Yet, evidence of such a 
stability mainly refers to the landscapes one observes along the major routes crossing the 
island, including the one followed by the Roman era aqueduct. 


2.- Important fluctuations of the plant cover seem, however, to have occurred in the 
periphery of all the main vegetation zones. Documentary evidence, as well as hearsay, 
indicate that the periphery of the Pinus Forest, as well as the forest tree vegetation in the 
north and center (mount Lepetymnos) were subject to systematic clearings and planting. As 
a matter of fact, gariga vegetation in Amali, Moria and on the western slopes of the golf of 
Yera was systematically replaced by olives. 


3.- The reduction of the forest and gariga outskirts, along with the relatively recent 
abandonment of most of the vine culture, was more than compensated by a continues 
growth of the olive plantations and of other orchards. A first intensification of the olive 
cash crop culture dates to the 1920's, while almond, pear and chestnut orchards were 
already planted and are clearly mentioned in sixteenth century Ottoman Kanunname. 


4.- A notable modification has however affected the Quercus populations of the island. Not 
only their concentrations have been destroyed - sometimes during the 1940's war period - 
but in the northern boundaries of the Quercus zone inland of Gavathas [N-W of Lesbos] the 
team of Prof. Arianoutsou and Margaris reported a marked overgrazing pressure. In this 
respect we strongly suspect that in regions, especially around the villages of the western 
part of Lesbos, where oaks were probably co-planted with cereals and _ pulses, 
desertification processes [as defined by Margaris] are now active. This is the result of 
emigration, tree cutting, abandonment of extensive cultures and generalisation of subsidies 
for husbandry. 
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5.- There is an aggravation of the East-West landscape contrast following the abandon-ment 
of the village staple cultures and the concentration of sixty-five to sixty-seven percent of the 
free grazing animals in the West. In the communal areas of Sigri and Eressus one observes 
traces of terraces on the slopes where, at the beginning of the 20 century, vines [and 
sometimes oats] were cultivated. 


6.- Simultaneously the twentieth century expansion of the olive and fruit trees plantations 
continues, and new species are introduced [ e.g. kiwi]. Within this general trend we observe 
destructive encroachments of the remaining coastal wet lands. The tourist potential of the 
coast is moreover accelerating the tendency to dry all remaining marshes, despite official 
efforts to preserve them. The drying of Lesbos wet lands and marshes are probably the 
major radical landscape changes in the island, the beginnings can be traced back to the 
1870's. Malaria’* and the need to settle landless peasants were generally the two main 
arguments that justified this practice. 


7.- Finally an urban spread based on secondary homes aiming at summer visitors along 
with the construction of modern roads, airports and other infrastructures are now shaping 
the islands landscapes, without seriously affecting the major vegetation zones, there is 
however an immediate risk of destroying valuable local ecosystems and niches. 


To the external observer of modern Lesbos, it clearly appears that there is scope for a 
systematic management of the island’s vegetation resources, especially the mountain 
forests and of the wild land of the N-E and N-W. These areas can easily be exploited by 
nature lovers and bird watchers and used as a major tourist resource. Yet, as in the times of 
Gabriel Gravier (1889) what seems to have dominated were the olive trees with their 
undercover of grass and wild flowers, as well as the seasonal blossoms of the city and 
village gardens and streets. 
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Sample of Statistical Information 


[Gravier-Cuinet 1889-1891 -- pp. 309-310. ] 


«Les raisins de Lesbos sont délicieux. On récolte annuellement quatre millions de 
kilogrammes.» (Cuinet, p. 451-52; Scherzer, p. 245). [...] 


«Lesbos produit en outre, année moyenne, vingt cing millions de kilogrammes d'olives, 
trois millions de kilogrammes de vallonées, un million et demi de figues, beaucoup de 
céréales et de fruits. Elle n'a qu'une seule foret, celle de Tchamlik, d'une vingtaine de 
kilometres carrées, mais elle est couverte de bouquets d'arbres qui recelent quantité de 
chevaux sauvages, de cerfs et de chevreuils.» 


The trade of the port of Mytilene in 1889-1890 evaluated in French francs, was about 18-20 
million fr. of exports and about 14-15 million fr. of imports. Exports to England amounted 
to 813,000 fr and imports to 2,407,000. Similarly, desequilibrated was the trade with the 
Austrian Empire: 708,000 fr. of exports and 1,658,000 fr of imports. 

According to Gravier [p. 309 ] the volume and composition of the trade of the place of 
Mytilene with France during the twelve month period from March 1, 1889 to the February 
20, 1890 was as follows: 


Trade of the port of Mytilene with France 1889-1890; [Gravier 309] 


Exports francs Imports francs 
Huile 56,000 Café 75,000 
Vallonée 70,000 Rhums, Alcools 70,000 
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Cuirs 27,000 Souffre 22,000 
Figues seches 3,000 Talc, soude 20,000 
Raisins secs!” 100,000 Indiennes 20,000 
Vins 117,000 Quincaillerie 15,000 
Riz, légumes cece core core 
Farines 9,000 ---- ---- 
Bougies 2,000 ---- ---- 
Divers 80,000 Divers 100,000 
Total 453,000 Total 335,000 


The Reputation of Lesbos Wines according to Athenaeus. 


(All citations are from Athenaeus vols, of Loeb Classical Library translated by C. B. Gulick.) 


[Loeb 1, pp. 125-27 - I. 28f ] 


«Wine of Lesbos —exclaims Clearchus which Maron must have made himself, I think", 
exclaims Clearchus [iv BC]. "There's not another wine pleasanter to drink than a draught of 
Lesbian", says Alexis [iv BC], and continues: "In Thasian and Lesbian wine he swills for the 
rest of the day, and munches sweets". The same author says: "Bacchus was kind, for he 
made Lesbian free of duty to all who import that wine here. But if anybody is caught 
sending so much as a thimbleful to another city, his goods are confiscated. » 


P[.. Oivoc Aéoftoc, ov avtdc eTtoingev 0 Maéewv, LoL doKw, Prot KAEAEXOc. 

AeoBtov ... Ta@UaAtOs OVK EoTLV AAO OtvoOs NdIwV TEiv, PrOtv AAEzEtc. 

Odotoc kat A€oBioc otvagtotc THS NUEEAS TO AOLTTOV UTOBEEXEL MEQOS KAL VWXAAICEL 

O avtdc’ ndvc y’ 0 Bedutoc tTHV atéAEtav AeoPiov TOLwWV TOV Otvov ELoayovotv EvOadE’ 
Og av etc etéQav ANPON JanootéAAwWV TOA KaV KVADOV, LEQAV EYYEAPWV THY 
ovotac,[..] 


[Loeb 1, pp. 125-27 - I. 28f ] 


«Ephippus [iv BC] says: "I like the Pramnian (a)'* wine of Lesbos... Many the drops of 
Lesbian that are gulped down eagerly. » [...] 


> Epinmoc pu ye Ileauviov otvov Aéoftov .... TOAAT de AcoBia otayav ekTtiveTat 
ayay. 
Eubulus (writes iv BC): «Take some Thasian or Chian or old Lesbian distilling nectar. » 


> EvBovAoc’ Oadotov h Xiov AaBav fH AéoBlov yEQOVTA VEKTAQOOTAYN. 


[Loeb 1, p. 127 - I. 29b ] 


17 Tt must be noted that the port of Mytilene was trading products from the nearby coastal area of 
Ayvalik and Edremit. 

18 (a) Pramnian wines were grown in Icaria [I.30b-c], this name seems to either apply to hard taste 
wine [I.30c], or to dark wines [I.30e]. A Pramnian vine is also mentioned [I.30d] by Didumus. A 
Pramnian variety was also produced in a mountain village near Ephesus [I.31d]. 
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«From Archestratos [iv BC], writer on banquets: «After that, when ye have taken full 
measure from the bow] dedicated to Zeus the Saviour, ye must drink and old wine, grown 
in Lesbos, which the sea waves encircle.; [...] while Lesbian (wine) will seem to you to 
possess the glory of ambrosia rather than wine...» 

P[..Aoxeoteatov tov deitvoAdyou’ eiO0’ omdtav TANEWHA Atog GwTTeEds , NdN xen 
yeoadv, TOALV oPddea KEATA CPoQEov’vtTA oivov, [...Jex AéoBov TEQLKVVOVOS 
ekyeyawta.[...] Keivocg de (0 Aéofto¢g oivoc) SoKTCELoUK Oivov GOL EXELV OUOLOV YEQAC, 
AuUBEoota oe. 


[Loeb 1, p. 135 - I. 31a ] 


«Philyllius [v BC] says: "I will furnish Lesbian, mellow Chian, Thasian, Bibline, and 
Mendaean (wines), and nobody will have a headache. » 


P Pynoi de PAVAALOS OTL TAQEEW AéofBLOV, Xiov CaTIedV, Odotov, BiBAtvov, Mevoatov, 
WOTE UNSEVA KQEALTIAAAY. 


[Loeb 1, p. 133 - I. 30b] 


«The Mytileneans call the sweet wine of their country prodromus; others say protropus [i.e 
flowing from the grapes without pressing].» 


POU MvutAnvaior tov 7a’ avtoic yAuKUv oivov mEddQ0HOV KaAOvOL aAAOL dE 
TLQOTROTLOV. 


[Loeb 1, p. 143 - I. 32f ] 
«The Lesbian (wine) has less astringency and is more diuretic. » 


PO de Aéoftoc (Oivoc) oTUYLV EKEOTEEAV EXEL KAL UAAAOV OVEEITAL 


[Loeb 1, p. 145 - I. 33c] 


«But for wines not treated with sea water (anthosmias), or those which are too astringent, or 
again for Chian and Lesbian (wines), only the purest waters are suitable. » 


P t0Ic DF AVAAATOOLS TWV OLVWV KAL TOLG TAQEXOVOLV LKAVOTEQAV OTUIPLV, ETL OE TH Xi 
Kat AEOBLW TA ATOLOTATA TWV VOATWV EVOETEL. 


[Loeb 1, pp. 397-98 - III 92d, 92e] 


«And Archestratus also has a list (of the testacea) in his Gastronomy: "Aenus produces 
large mussels, Abydus oysters, Parium crabs and Mytilene scallops. [...] as for the "heralds" 
may Zeus confound them, whether they come from thw sea or the assembly (agora).. 
excepting one man only. That man is my comrade, his home is in Lesbos of the luscious 
grapes, and his name is Agathon. » 

P Kat Aoxéoteatoc 0’ev Taoteovopia pnot’ “tovug wus Atvoc éxet UeyaAous, doTeELa 0’ 
ABvdo0c, tac aQKtOUG Tlaguov, toug de Ktévag Nn MutUvn [...] touc de KyevuKac 0’ 
ETUTEEWAL O Zevc, TOUS TE DAAACOOYEVEIC KAL TOUS AyORaiOoUG, TANV Evdc AVOEWTIOU' 
Ketvoc d€ HOl Eottv etaigog AéoBov eQuota@vdAov vaiov, AYAOwv dE KAAELTAL. 
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[Loeb 5, p. 79 - XI 471c] 


The (drinking) cup is mentioned also by Antiphanes [iv BC] in "Just Alike", in these words: 
"When they have finished their dinner... and then entered the Therikleios (cup)”, 
instrument of Zeus the Savior, brimful and bubbling with the voluptuous drops from 
Lesbos made with reverent pains, and each guest [in turn] had seized it with the right 
hand. » 


P«[..UVNUOVEVEL TOV EKTMUATOS Kat AVTLPAVIS EV «OLOiOIG» OUTWC’ We O’edeiTtVNOAV 
[...] Kat Atog owtreoc NAVE OnoikAetov dEeyavov, TNS TEVPEEAS aTO AéoBov CEvOTtO- 
vov otaydvoc TANGES, aPeiCov, ExaoTOS dEEttEQa 5’ EAQPEV ....» 


[Alcaeus P.L.G. fragment 39, 40] 

Téyye TVEVLOVA OiVW. TO YAQ AOTOOV” TEQLTEAA ETAL. 
Moisten your lungs with wine; for the Dog-star is rising. 

H d'won xadera. navta dé dupato' v1 KAVUATOS. 

The times are oppressive; everything is athirst from the heat] 
Ilivouev, to dé AOTQOV TEQLTEAAETAL .. 


Let us drink, for the star is rising. 


Prof. Dr. Nicolas Vernicos 1990. 


ANNEX 2014 


KTHMATOAOTIO MYTIAHNHEI (eri AtoxkAntiavov 284-305) 
CADASTRE DE MYTILENE (Diocletien 284-305) 


Five inscriptions from Mytilene, probably dating from the reign of Diocletian [284-305] or 
after, contain cadastral lists; they are listed under nos 76-80, in Inscriptiones Graecae: I.G., 
XII2. 


Though the localization of the various land holdings in the areas of Pyrgi, Misagros and 
Kenchreai is exclusively based on linguistic similarity of ancient and modern place names, 
we may accept that the region concerned lies in eastern Lesbos and is in the neighborhood 
of the city of Mytilene. 

According to these documents cultivated land was of three kinds: vineyards [ampeloil], 
sowing plots [sporimoi, agri consiti], and olive orchards [elaiai]. In one case (inscription no. 
79), the existence of first and second quality plots is mentioned. 


The place name Leuke Akte [White Coast] could point to one of the cultivated coastal 
stretches of Mytilene’s territory where limestone account for whitish colour of the 


19 The wine cup was named Therikleios (OngikAetov) because it had the skins of wild animals 
(Soeac¢ Onet-wv) figured on it. 
20 YeiQuoc. 
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landscape. (Limestone can be found in the peninsula on which lies the main city of the 
island.) 


All document mention pasture lands [nomes, pascuae]; their areas are commensurable to 
those of the croplands, hinting to the possibility of some form of tended grassland to 
supply fodder to a limited number of domestic animals. 


Inscription no. 76 does enumerate oxen, sheep, goats and a horse. 


Regarding pastures [nomes] there is an indication of a marshland at Pyrgion. Such marshes 
can be found today around the Yera gulf coasts and in Thermi. 


IG XII2 - Mytilene, no. 76. p. 33 [ French no. 109]. 


The inscription was located in the castle, near the west entrance. (Monotonic transcription) 


(a) 


XW ...] WTA 

AUT. LOY. B< 

10 omog. tovy. YKC 
EA. ye. 

vou. lovy. Lu 

13 rreof. ula 


(c) 

Bouc [ta 

TtQOP. ... 

Xw. Tetxyex 

5 QUT. LOvY. ¢..d 
omtog. ovy. N 
eA. yu. XT 
vou. tovy. N 
Vacat 

10 Xw. Ao..Koc¢ 
aut. lovy. K 


OTLOQ. LOVY + & 
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QUT. LOVY. a<e' 
OTLOQ. LOVY. TO 
éX. YUE. OvN 


VOL. LOVY V 


Troop. Ae 

Xw. Meyda ovv OTLAQT. 
AUT. lovy ta<d' 1’ 10 
OTLOQ. LOVY. OTTY 

EX. YUE. TOS 

vou. lovy A 


(d) 
vou. Lovy. €e(?) 


Bous kK 

TLQOB. V 

dovA. KB 

Xw. YTOXOQLA 
QUT. LOVY. K< 
o7Ttdg. Loy EC 
EX. YUE. PY 
VOL. LOUY K 
Vacat 


13. éA. yve. [t]vB 


(e) 

2 omog. tovy. IB 
eA. YUQ. .€ 

VOU. Ltovy. Pv 

5 

Bouc 6 

EAT} pogos 
(TLTLOV & 
KuCtktos Kar 


10 EAred[q]poeoc 
11 Xw. Aktawv. 


ovv eAéov. €0*”2 


QUT. LOVY. E< 


4 Xa. IIveeiou 


5 AUT. lovy. € 
6 eA. yve. et B 
7 ~~ VO. Llovy. L 
8 

9 = Xw. Tléte(a) 


10 apr. tlovy B< 
OTLOQ. LOVY. V 
eA. Yue. oKO 

13. VOU. Llovy. Q 


(a) 


Xw. Tetxer 


(f) 
U7t0g. tovy. o 
eA. YUQ. TKS 


VOU. LOVY. L 


MAodéoTIOTOG 
Bouc 6 
atyac k 


Ago..vocg uleg..*72 


...@Vlov U[EQ. 
QUT. LOVY 10! 


OTLOQ. LOVY. Y 


(i) 
Xq@. Terodd6to0(v) 
QUT. LOVY. S 


OTLOQ. LOUY. LY 


EX. yue. VEd 
VOU. LOVY. Q 


atyas [c.. 
AgtototeA[ns] 
XevoeAagiou 
eod0ec0wv 
OTtOg. lovy +d 


eA. yue. vvC 


(b) 


(g) 
cA. YUO. X 


Xw. IIveyou peg < 
QurTt. Lovy. Bd' 
OTLOQ. LOVY. 

EA. YvQ. QB 

VOL. LOVY a 


(Xw.) LUKOVVtTOS 
\ peg. d' 

AUT. LOVY. E< 

OTLOQ. LOVY € 


EX. YUE. ETC 


(k) 
[vou. to]vy. @ 


XW. 
LEQ.-- 
QUT. lovy. N<d' 


Head éouc 


eA. YU. ETS 


Xw. LEUTIOWVLOU 
&[ure. o[vy... 
OTLOQ. LOVY. .1] 
eA. YUQ. UVE 


VOU. LOUY. ... 


TrQOP. I 


X[w]. Kevxoéw[v] 


21 (f) 9: Aeo..ulep: possibly p[égoc] or p[éon] 
22 possibly (e) 12 : ovv eAatov[py]eliw] cum prelo 
3 godoecoai: rosaria [IG Fr. p.40]. 
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2 ----- Aut. lovy. vd! 


Sase2 OTLOQ. LOVY V 


omtog. tlovy. .A eA. yve. «1 
5 ejA. yuo. .y VOL. Lovy. - - 
7 ERD sweet ]U@ov . 


sical Au). wovy. 


mis aie omt]og. tovy. U 


10 ----- eA. yue. Na 
XW. ------ ] vou. tov. 
(c) (d) 
1 Xqw.] .... vv vou. tovy. O 


2 QUT. LOvY 


Tév ovv Tevevet 


Evyévioc Kat EomteQgoc 

AUT. TQWT.*4 LOVY. Bd, SEUT. LOVY. < O' 
OTLOQ. TIOWT. LOVY. QKE, OEUT. LOUY. - - 
10 vou. tovy.] v éA. TEWT. YUQ. U-- 
devT.> yvg.] o +6 


(b) 
Eguo..v kat A[to}vvotoc 
AUT. TOWT. LOVY. A OTLOR. TOEWT. [LOUY. -- 
OTLOQ. SEvT. Lovy. QLO EA. dEUT. YUE. AN 
VOL. LOUY. O€ 
5 Xw. Maguagivyn Anvoc ud Atovvolov yEewey. 


AUT. TOWT. LOVY. E<, SEVT. LOVY. 50' 


OTLOQ. TQOWT. LOVY. KE, OEUT. LOVY. V 

VOU. lovy. Vv éA. TQWT. YUQ. Cic SEVT. YUQ. ..d 
Xqw. TIveyiov umd tov aAUTOV 

Aut. OEVTEQ. LOVY. <1]! 


o7tog.] lovy A vou. eAwdous kK 
Q.] vovy Hu 


4 &UTEAOL TOEWTOL. 
3 eAatat TEewtaL, EAatat SEVTEQAL. 
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QUT. T[QWT LOVY. 


OTLOQ. - - - - 


Note in the IG: " ..due classes scribuntur, iugatioque fit ad rationem a Diocletiano 
constitutam, quae in codice Syrico exponitur ( Mommsen, Hermes III, 430; Mommsen- 
Marquardt Manuel des Antiquites Romaines X, p. 284, adn. 3 ). 


XII2- Mytilene, no. 80, p. 37. 


Found in the city, on the outer wall of the house of Emin Effendi, which is close to that of 
Emin Chaous. 


Um0g.] wovy. K< o[Tt0g.] lovy. --- 

EA. yuo. pvd EX. YUEOL Q--- 

Nou.] tovy. @ VOL. LOUY. --- 
Vacat 


KT TLLOV ---- 
ANAAYTIKO MONOTONIKO EAAHNIKO KEIMENO 


IG XII2 - Mytilene, no. 76. p. 33 [ French no. 109 ]. 


The inscription was located in the castle, near the west entrance. 
(a) (b) 
AUTTEAOL LOVYEQA AK<eE' 


OTLOQLMOS Yr LOVYEQA TO 


eAQiat YUQOL OV 


5 vouat LovUy Vv 

XWQiOV ...] GTA TIeEOBaTA AE 

aurTteAot lovyeea B< Xweiov Mayda ovv OTAQT. 
10 omtdQutos yn LovyEQa UVKC AuUTtEAOL LOVYEEA LA<d'T] 
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EAQiat YUEOL O 


VOUAL LOVYEQA OU 


13. medBata ula 


OTLOQIMOS YN LOVYEQA OTTY 


eAatat YUEOL GOS 


VOUAL LOVyEQa A 


10 


13 


10 
11 


(c) 
Bovc [ia 
TLQOBATA ... 
Xweiov Teixea 
AUTEAOL LOVYEQRA C..5 
OTLOQULOS YT LOVYEQA V 
EAQIAL YUEOL XTC 
VOUAL LOVYEQA V 

vacat 
Xwetov Ao..KOC 
AUTEAOL LOVYERA K 
OTLOQLMOS yr LOVYEQa + a 


eAatat yveot [t]vB 


(e) 


OTLOQLIMOS Yr LOVYEQEa 1B 
EAQIAL YUQOL .€ 


VOUAL LOVYEQA EV 


Bovuc 5 

EA Tor} poeos 
(TLTTOV a 
KuCiktos Kar 
EA710[)]]}Poeoc 
Xwetov Aktawv 
ovv €A€éov. €0* 


AUTTEAOL LOVYEQA E< 


(d) 


vouat lovyega Ee (?) 


Bovc K 
TIQOBATA V 
dovAot KB 
Xweiov TToXdQ.a 
AUTLEAOL LOVYEQA K< 
OTLOQLLLOG Yt LOVYEQA EC 
EAQtAL YUQEOL PY 
VOUAL LOVYEQA K 
vacat 


Xweiov Teixeira 


(f) 


OTLOQLULOS YT] LOVYEQA O 
EAQLAL YUQOL TKS 


VOUAL LOVYEQA L 


MAodéoTIOTOG 
Bovc 5 
atyas « 


Ago..voc p[EQ..* 


...@VLOU U[EQ.. 
AUTEAOL LOVYEQA 10' 


OTLOQLULOSG YT] LOVYEQA Y 


* possibly (e) 12 : ovv eAatov[ey]e[iw], cum prelo. 


*(f) 9: Aco..u[eQ possibly uléQoc] or y[éon]. 


(g) 


(h) 
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2 edAaiatyveot x eae S 
Xweiov TIveyou peg < 4 Xwetov Ilveetou 

5 aurteAot tovyega Bd' 5 AUTEAOL LOVYEQA E 
OTLOQLUOS YN LOVYEEA 6 eAaiat yveot et B 
eAatat YUEOt EUB 7 VOMAL LOVYERA L 


vouat Lovyeea af 


9 Xwetov Iléte(a) 


' 


10 (Xwetov) LuKovvtos LEQ. d 
11 &uTteAot lovyega ex 


OTLOQULOG YT] LOVYEA E 


10 auTteAot lovyega B< 


OTLOQILOS YT LOVYEQA V 


ceAaiat yUEot OKO 


EAQIAL YUQEOL ETS 13 vopat LovYEQA Q 
(i) (k) 
2 Xweiov Te.oddto(v) [vouat to]uyeea e 
3 AUTEAOL LOVYERA 
4 OTOQLMOS yr LOVYEQA LY Xweiov HeakAéouc UEQ.-- 
5 eAatat yUeOt VEd AUTtEAOL LOVYEQA <O' 
6 VOUAt LOVYEQA Q EAQIAL YUQEOL ETS 
7 
8 atyas [c.. Xweiov LEUTEWViOV 
9 AgtototeA[ns] a{ureAot fo[vyeor... 
10 XeuoeAagiou OTLOQLULOS YT] LOVYEQA .1F} 
eod0ed0WvV eAQiat YUEOL UVE 
OTLOQLLLOG YT] LOVYEQA +O VOUAL LOVYEQA ... 
13. cAatat yveot vvC TIQCOBATA K 


eodoeooat: rosaria [IG Fr. p.40]. 


IG XII2 - Mytilene, no. 77, p. 35 


Vines 1/14 

iugera 

Cropland 50 

iug. 

Olives Plus 
centum 


1/1 6/15 10 Dees 

0 1/2 t 

Y 45 Dees 55/8 
t 


56 = 70 70 115 
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circa 12 


circa 
100 


circa 
400 


Pastures Deest 6 14 8 30 
iug. 


(a) (b) 1 


X[wetov] Kevxeéw[v] 
----- AuUTtEAOL LOVYEQA US! 
ae OTLOQILOG YT LOVYEQA V 
OTLOQIMOS yn lJovyega A eAaiatyveot..n 
eJAatat yveot .yiu 


Tév ovv tepévet 

Evyévioc Kat Eortegoc 

AUTEAOL TQWTOL LOVYEQA Bd, SEVTEQOL LOVYEQA < O' 

OTLOQLMOS YN TEWTH LOVYEEA EKE, SEVTEQN LOVYEQA -- 
10 vopat lovyega] v, EAAtAL TIQWTAL YUEOL V-- 


deUTEQaAL YUEOL] O +6 
(b) 


Eguo..v kat A[to}vvotoc 

AUTLEAOL TEWTOL LOVYEQA A, OTOQLMOS YN TLEWTH [LOVYEQA -- 
OTLOQIMOS Yr SEVTEEN LOVYEEA QLO, EAQiAL SEUTEQAL YUEOL AN 
VOUAL LOVYEQA OE 

Xweiov Maguagivn Anvdc v0 AtovUoLlov YEwey. 5 
AUTEAOL TEWTOL LOVYEQA EX, DEVTEQOL LOVYEQA Od' 

OTLOQLIMOS YI TIQWTN LOVYEA KE, SEVUTEQN LOVYEQA V 

VOUAL LOVYEQA V, EAALAL TEWTAL YUQOL CIC, DEVTEQAL YUQOL..O 
Xweiov TIveytiov v0 tov avTOV 

AuUTEAOL SEVTEQOL LOVYEQA <n 


OTLOQIMOS yn] LovVyYEeQa A, Vout EAWSOUG K 


(c) 


omt[OQuuos yn - - - - - 
vouat [iJo[Uyega - - - - 
5 «Knyrmo[s ...... 0 Oeiva 


AUTEAOL T[QWTOL LOVYEQA 


OTLOQLUOSG YN - - - - 
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circa 60 


Note in the IG: «due classes scribuntur, iugatioque fit ad rationem a Diocletiano 
constitutam, quae in codice Syrico exponitur» (Mommsen, Hermes III, 430; Mommsen- 
Marquardt Manuel des Antiquites Romaines X, p. 284, adn. 3). 


XII2- Mytilene, no. 80, p. 37 


Found in the city, on the outer wall of the house of Emin Effendi, which is close to that of 
Emin Chaous. 


OTLOQIMOS YN] LOVYEQA K< o[Ttogiuos yn] LovyEeQa --- 
eAaiat yv]eot pvd EAQIAL YUEOL Q--- 
VOUAt] LOVYEQA Q VOUAL LOVYEQA --- 

vacat 


Aypoc: field, land; country opposite to city. 


Ayptoc: of wild animals. 


For the use of this word cf. Genesis: «Kat émAacev 0 Ogdc ETL EK TNS YNS TAVTA TA ONEiA 
TOU AYQOV, KAL TAVTA TA TLETELVA TOV OVEAVODU KALTYVAYEV AVTA TIQOSG TOV AdAH, Weiv TL 
KOAECEL AUTA. KAL TAV O Eav EkdAECEV AUTO Add PuxXTVY CWoav, TOVTO OVOLLA AUTO. 
Kat exdAcoev AdAU OVOUATA TAOL TOLS KTIVEOL KAL TIAOL TOL TLETELVOIS TOV OVEAVOD, AL 
TLAOL TOLG ONELOLS TOV AYQOV.» 
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